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HARD WAY 

CN Film Correspondent on 
location in Uganda 

When you see a picture which has been made in some wild 
part of the world remember that more work and worry 
went into the making of it than you would ever believe 
from what you see on the screen! The CN Film Corre¬ 
spondent has just returned from Central Africa , where 
he had been invited to see a British film called The Naked 
Earth being shot , and sends us these notes about some of 
the problems encountered there. 

R ichard Todd was sitting beside enjoyment, for going on location 
me the other day on the in a strange country is certainly no 
banks of the second biggest lake 
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... the world—Lake Victoria in 
Uganda —and was saying: “You 
have to be in films to see the 
world, learn new languages, and 
learn new jobs.” 

1 had just seen Richard, who 
has picked up'quite*'a smattering 
of Swahili, tackling one very un¬ 
expected new job. I had stood, 
thrilled, while he and a fine 
coloured actor, John Kitzmuller, 
luJ learned to handle a “dug- 
out.** a long, rough canoe hewed 
out of the trunk of a tree. 

HIPPOS AND CROCODILES 

Such a craft would be difficult 
enough to manage at the best of 
times, but not far from where 
R chard and John were working, 
huge hippos were plunging in the 
water, and lurking along the side 
ol the lake were crocodiles. 

"Up near Murchison Fails one 
of the hippos nearly upset our 
dug-out and we were afraid we 
wouid be food for the crocs,” 
>mi!ed Richard Todd a shade rue¬ 
fully. 

This and many other odd 
things were happening to make the 
fiim The Naked Earth for your 


picnic. 

On the Nile, some 300 miles from 
Lake Victoria, I joined the unit as 
they shot scenes at the foot of the 
mighty Murchison Falls, whose 
heaving waters rush through a 
gorge only 19 feet wide. There is 
a legend that, in olden days, every 
■young man who wished to marry 
his sweetheart had to leap that 
gorge to prove his manliness. 

INQUISITIVE ELEPHANTS 

That is about the "only thing 
that the hard-working film actors 
and technicians did not have to 
do! Down rugged steps and 
slopes heavy camera gear had to 
be manhandled for hundreds of 
feet. Then, when the day’s work 
was finished, it all had t‘0 be 
brought up again. Next, the unit 
were faced with a 27-mile drive to 
their billets, along a narrow, 
bumpy track, and often this safari 
was held up by inquisitive ele¬ 
phants blocking the way. 

The African drivers keep their 
engines running and wait patiently 
for the Jumbos to disperse. We 
had one narrow escape when an 
elephant came resolutely towards 
us and then, at the last minute. 




Kitzmuller and Richard Todd during the filming of The Naked Earth 


apparently decided that we were 
harmless. 

One technician who had never 
been out of England told me: “It 
was a bit eerie at first hearing the 
animals at night, but the man who 
got the biggest shock was a 
cameraman who was taking a bath 
when, suddenly, an elephant’s, 
trunk came through the window 
of the bathroom and scooped all 
the water out of the bath! He 
was scared stiff—the cameraman, 
I mean.” 

But this particular elephant 
turned out to be “The Lord 
Mayor of Murchison.” He is a 
semi-tame elephant who has 
adopted the neighbourhood. 
** Nevertheless, he has to he held 
in respect,” I was assured. 

The Murchison Falls area is so 
remote - that radio was the only 
communication the unit had with 
their base at Entebbe, 200 or more 
miles away. To get there by air 
one has to land on Wangkwar air¬ 
strip, which is in the middle of the 
game reserve, and consists of two 
Thatched huts looked after by 
three or four African boys armed 
with fire-pumps. When I landed, 
Harry Gandy, my pilot, had to fly 

Continued on page 2 


From China’s Theatreland 


A dramatic company called the Chinese Classical Theatre 
has paid a visit to London s Drury Lane. Their show is a 
mixture of mime, singing, dancing, and acting. Here we 
see Chao Yu .Cliing in the role of a Lady Warrior. 


DIGGING AGAINST TIME 


Some 250 archaeologists and 
their volunteer helpers are working 
hard at various sites to finish their 
diggings before the onset of winter. 

Near Carlisle a party has been 
busy at a Romano-British site 
which was spotted from the air, 
and at Winterton in Lincolnshire 
another is to work on what is 
believed to have been a Roman 
farmhouse. 

At Wyly in Wiltshire, an incense 
cup dug out of the prehistoric 
barrow there as long ago as 1908 
has led an archaeologist to under¬ 
take the excavation of the site, and 
helpers have been asked for. 

In the heart of Worcester, 
students have been working against 
time on a Roman site, and near 
London, pottery and other evidence 
from ancient Grirn’s Dyke has con¬ 
firmed the recent theory that it was 
dug, possibly as a tribal defence, 
before the Romans came to Britain. 


Work has also been going on A 
Lullingstone in Kent on what is 
believed to be the earliest Christian 
place of worship yet found in this 
country. 

This has certainly been a fruitful 
year for archaeologists, and their 
efforts to make the most of it while 
conditions are still favourable are 
going on at some 20 important 
sites. 


100 MILLION MOTORS 

There were- 102,289,000 motor 
vehicles registered in the world 
at the beginning of 1957, accord¬ 
ing to figures compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Of this total, 22,000,000 were in 
Europe; 72,764,000 were in the 
Western hemisphere; 2,448.000" in 
Asia; 3,115,000 in Oceania, and 
1,960,000 in Africa. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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THE MAN FROM 
TREDEGAR 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

During the Parliamentary recess Mr. Aneurin Be van has 
been visiting the Soviet Union and Poland and has 
planned a tour of the United States to follow. 
Politically these visits may have some future significance , 
for Mr. Bcvan is the “ shadow " Foreign Secretary in the 
Labour Opposition at Westminster. 

As things stand now , Mr. Be van would, in a future Labour 
Government , assume political responsibility for any agreed 
disarmament plan by the Powers, as well as for the maim 
tenance of friendly relations with all foreign countries. 


'U'or nearly thirty years—half his 
L lifetime — Mr. Bcvan has 
played a colourful part in British 
politics. He is an engaging mix¬ 
ture of frankness and frivolity, the 
latter originating in a sense of 
humour not always appreciated by 
his political rivals. 

He has been blamed, because of 
some ill-considered speeches when 
he was a Minister, for the loss of 
the Labour Government's large 
majority in 1950. Equally he has 
been praised as a skilful adminis¬ 
trator who, when Minister of 
Health, “fathered” the free 
National Health Service. 

But even his enemies would 
credit him with this: he has a 
heart. As a young man he 
agitated, sometimes recklessly, for 
“fair shares 1 ' for the underdog, 

NAME OF A CELTIC BARD 

“ Bcvan ” is the anglicised ver- 
s:on of Ap Evan. Son of Evan. 
Aneurin Bcvan was born on Nov¬ 
ember 15. 1S97. in a humble, four- 
roomed house in Tredegar, Mon¬ 
mouthshire. Named Aneurin after 
a Celtic bard, he was the fourth 
child of David and Phoebe Bcvan, 
who in all had 13 children, of 
whom live died young. 

The squalor of the overcrowded 
conditions in which his family 
lived is the least perishable of Mr. 
Bevan's memories. 

At school he was by no means 
a placid pupil, and at the age of 
13 he went to work at Ty-Trist, a 
local coalmine. Six years’ experi¬ 
ence . underground confirmed his 
impression that the fruits of this 
earth are unevenly distributed. His 
life from that time was a crusade 
;o improve the conditions of the 
working-class. 

MINERS TO THE RESCUE 

Mr. Bcvan grew up with a 
stammer. He partly cured it by 
forcing himself to speak at street 
corners. His early promise was 
recognised by feliow-pitworkers, 
who subscribed £40 to send him 
on a course of further education 
at the Central Labour College in 
London, 

Agitators are never popular 
among those whom they agitate 
against, and on his return to the 
mining valley he found no one 
ready to employ him. So he 
turned to navvying with a savage 
gaiety which, even today, is not 
the least attractive of his charac¬ 
teristics. 

He got elected to the local coun¬ 
cil and then, in 1929, as M.P. for 
neighbouring Ebbw Vale, the steel 
town. He was 31. 

It has been said that Mr. 
Bevan's phrases have been remem¬ 



bered while his arguments have 
been forgotten. But he certainly i 
enlivened Westminster, where he | 
arrived with a . firmly established 
reputation as an orator, lecturer— | 
and firebrand. j 

The years have mellowed Mr. j 
Bcvan. Yet in those days he 
fought not only “the wicked 
Tories,” as he called them, but 
some of his own colleagues, whose j 
policies were not radical ■ enough 
for him. 

This struggle reached a climax 
in 1939 when he was expelled from 1 
his party. 

POWERFUL FORCE 

As leader of the Labour left- ; 
wing he was too powerful a force j 
to be ignored and, later rc-ad* j 
mitted to the . party, he was ; 
appointed Health Minister when ; 
Mr. Attlee became Prime Minister | 
in 1945. ! 

In the Labour Government's ; 
last months he became Minister j 
of Labour, but in April, 1951,' he j 
resigned that post because he felt j 
the rearmament programme im- j 
posed by the outbreak of war in 
Korea might prove too heavy for 
the country's economy. 

Thereafter came his famous 
attack on Mr. Attlee, whose 
leadership he criticised. On that 
occasion, just before the 1955 
election, he was saved from expul¬ 
sion by Mr. Attlee himself. Once 
again the Labour Party found it 
could not do without him, and to¬ 
day he enjoys a special place as 
its treasurer. 

Under his new leader. Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, the “shadow” Foreign 
Secretary sometimes looks very 
much like a “reformed rebel.” 
But the old fire is still there and 
it is impossible to predict his 
future. 

Throughout his political life his 
unfailing counsellor and helpmeet 
has been his wife, Miss Jennie 
Lee, M.P. for Cannock, who also 
first entered Parliament in 1929. 


The Liberals 
and the 
Future 

At the party's recent Southport 
conference, it was felt that if the 
nation tires of one of the two major 
parties—Conservative and Labour 
—people might turn to the Liberals. 
What, then, do the Liberals stand 
for ? The C N Political Correspon¬ 
dent here discusses the question. 

(^ertainly in the , Liberal Party 
itself there is a new mood of 
excitement about the future. Britain 
has not had a Liberal Government 
for nearly half a century. Since 
the general election of 1922 its 
fortunes have steadily waned. 

Now it claims an increased 
membership of 30,000 in the past 
year. It has a progressive new 
leader, Mr. Jo Grimond. At the 
recent three-corner by-election at 
Gloucester the Liberal vote soared 
while the Conservative vote fell 
and the vote for Labour (which 
retained the seat) did not really 
increase. 

Liberals say the two major 
parties have both borrowed Liberal 
I policy between them, and it was 
certainly the last effective Liberal 
Government, sweeping to power in 
the vast “landslide” of 1906, that 
fathered the modern Welfare State. 

In a brief summary it is difficult 
to say where at every point Libera! 
policy differs from that of the other 
two parties, except in its opposition 
to State ownership. 

The Southport conference did, 
however, show that it is in the 
keenness of its approach to basic 
problems that this party claims to 
differ radically from its giant 
opponents. 

This is bes’ 
shown in it* 
deep abiding 
concern f o i 
the rights ol 
the individual 

The Liberal 
hates injustice. 

He hates the 
colour bar and 
the so-called 
class vv a ;. 

Through co-partnership and other 
schemes he would bring about a 
better spirit in industry between 
employer and employed. 

Basically he believes in free trade 
—in the right of all men to trade 
freely with each other—but in the 
duty of government to intervene 
where the process may lead to 
injustice. 

Above all, the Liberals dislike 
watching—as from their viewpoint 
they do—the two great parties 
grinding themselves to powder and 
tearing the “little man” to pieces 
in the process. 

Encouraged by their moral 
success at Gloucester, the Liberals 
plan to contest the next election 
on a large scale. Up to now they 
have nearly 200 candidates lined 
up. 

Of course, there is a long way to 
go. The Liberals won only six 
seats at the last election, since cut 
to five when they lost the Car¬ 
marthen by-election. But they are 
undaunted. 



Mr. Jo Grimood 


News from 

British Summer Time ends on 
Sunday, October 6, so do not for¬ 
get to put your clocks and watches 
I back one hour before going to bed 
j on Saturday night. 

Three yachts were rescued with¬ 
in 24 hours by the Bembridge, Isle 
! of Wight, lifeboat recently. 

Two new BBC television masts 
| arc to be built to serve the Peter¬ 
borough area and the Orkneys. 

An experimental air-to-ground 
telephone service for passengers is 
being tried out on U.S. airlines. 

CAT IN THE WINDOW 

Sand}> a tortoiseshell cat rescued 
by a London vicar during an air¬ 
raid, is to be portrayed in one of 
the stained-glass windows of his 
new church, St. Mark’s, Regent’s 
Park. 

j Thirty-five of Hull’s window 
j cleaners are working extra time 
j doing the rounds of an injured 
1 colleague and collecting the money 
for him. 

So that twin babies can sleep 
undisturbed, a'bus company has 
moved a stop 50 yards farther 
along a road at Darley Abbey, 
near Derby. 

A Sunday-school at Bispham, 
Blackpool, is attended by eleven 
sets of twins. 

GRATEFUL TO BRITAIN 

A wealthy Greek settler in 
Tanganyika * has bequeathed 
£150,000 to the British Legion in 
gratitude for “happy years spent 
under the British flag.” 

At Luton a peach tree grown 
from a stone planted eight years 
ago has this year produced over 
200 peaches. 


MAKING FILMS 

Continued from page 1 

particularly low and noisily to 
scare away dozens of wild buck 
who were grazing near the landing 
strip. 

Production manager Roy Parkin¬ 
son told me of some of the prob¬ 
lems the unit had to face. “At 
first the superstitious Africans near 
Murchison wouldn’t face the 
cameras-at all,” he told me. “ Be¬ 
cause of the title of the film they 
thought that they, too, would be 
expected to be naked. Their local 
chief, the Kabaka, had to explain 
to them that actually it is a very 
serious film in which John Kitz- 
muller, an African who has turned 
Christian, rallies his tribe to the 
assistance of Richard Todd when 
two rascally skin-traders try to 
harm him. 

“Then again Arthur Hall, our 
accountant, was puzzled when the 
men refused to accept paper cur¬ 
rency as payment for their work. 
They insisted on being paid in 
coins. He found out that money 
is usually buried under the earth 
and ants are liable to eat up paper 
money. 

“At first he could not under¬ 
stand why he seemed to be paying 
out for more w r ork than was being 
done. The reason W'as simple. 
The Africans, in their loin cloths, 
all looked alike to him and some 
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Everywhere 

There are believed to be oniv 
about 30 bears left in the Pyrenees 
and a French Government depart¬ 
ment has asked peasants not to 
kill them, promising compensation 
for any cows, sheep, or goats 
attacked. 

The islands of North Uist and 
Benbecula in the Hebrides will be 
united by the North Ford Cause¬ 
way which is now being built. It 
will consist of 41 miles of roads 
and bridges, and will cost 
£452,000. 


Over the counter 



At the Westminster Bank Train¬ 
ing Centre, near Oxford, cashiers 
of the future, like Mary Backwell 
of Bridlington, are given a five 
weeks’ course under realistic 
conditions. 

The No. 1 East Gloucestershire 
Air Ranger Flight is the first to 
qualify for the R.A.F. Home 
Command Silver Cup, to be 
awarded annually. The Air 
Rangers are a senior section of the 
Guide Movement, for girls aged 
15 to 21. 


THE HARD WAV 

of the more shrewd ones had been 
lining up twice for their wages! 

Food was a problem, too. 

. Although splendid meals had been 
prepared to feed the Europeans 
the Africans were not interested. 
They insisted on bread and tea. 
So Roy was faced with the task 
of finding forty loaves of bread 
each day. In the end, the men of 
Murchison Falls baked their own 
bread in old petrol tins. 

The swift way in which the film 
people built village huts which 
were stronger and better looking 
than their own intrigued the 
Africans. Richard Todd told me. 
“I think our visit did two vei) 
good things. It taught them ho* 
to build and it also told them that 
a day's work starts at dawn am. 
goes on to dusk. Though W 11 
can’t blame anyone wanting to p u j 
things off till tomorrow in ih J 
enervating climate.” 

In the end we left with haprv 
memories of Uganda. And t ^ 
unit has left at least one pracw*«; 
souvenir of the visit. When 1 * 
last day of shooting arrived * 
whole village (or, rather, a cluy ^ 
of huts built by the film P e °Pj\ 
was sold to the Africans f° r _ ' 
modest sum of 18 shillings. . 
would have given it to tn J; 
explained Roy Parkinson, 
they are a proud race.’’ 
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Repairing the 

damage 

Builders in the State of Louis* 
•-r,i are giving their services free 
-ich weekend building new houses 
j.'* rc piace the ones destroyed by 
ihe hurricane Audrey , which made 
headlines a few weeks ago. 

The rebuilding goes on by using 
materials supplied by the Red 
Cross. Building crews start at dawn 
on Saturday and, working in shifts, 
erect five houses from foundations 
to roof-tops in less than 36 hours. 
; \t night they carry on their good 
work under the glare of flood¬ 
lights. 

Members of the United States 
Notional Guard pitch tents to en- 
;1 hj.j volunteers to snatch a little 
>ieep. and the Army runs feeding 
centres with food provided by the 
Red Cross. Screens are supplied 
lo protect sleeping men from 
mosquitoes. 

It is estimated that this volun- 
t;uy labour represents a saving of 
some 25.000 dollars (about £9000) 
on every five dwellings. 


RUNAWAY PLANE 

The other day six men were 
standing, round a Dove aircraft at 
Perth Airport in West Australia. 
They were testing one of the 
engines. Suddenly, the plane shot 
forward with no one aboard and 
roused out of the hangar, knocking 
down two men and colliding with 
three cars outside. Gallantly the 
chief engineer chased the plane, 
climbed into it as it gathered speed 
along the ground, and switched off 
the eneinc. 


FOR HORSE-LOVERS 

The Pony Club organisation 
grows in popularity, and with it the 
annual Pony Club Book. This 
year’s volume, published by The 
NaldrcU Press at 15s., is a* fasci¬ 
nating gift for a keen young rider. 
Among its contents are illustrated 
stories of boys and girls in camp 
with their ponies, and photographs 
showing the finer points of good 
riding. Diana Pullein-Thompson 
describes an exciting incident on 
her ride from John o' Groats to 
Land’s End, and Frances Pitt 
writes about the little horses of 
Northern Europe. 

Horse-lovers of all ages will find 
the Pony Club Book a rewarding 
15 shillingsworth. 

Wandering minstrels 



An American actor and his wife 
have been touring Europe on foot, 
singing and playing for their liv¬ 
ing. They are also visiting Britain. 


HEAD OF THE MINT 

About 3000 million coins were j 
struck at the Royal Mint during i 
the period of office of Sir Lionel 
Thompson, who has just retired 
after seven years as Deputy Master 
and Engraver of H.M. Seals. 

The holder of that post is the 
executive head of the Mint, 
although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is always called Master 
of the Mint. 

Sir Lionel arranged the issue of 
the new coinage in 1953 and of the 
large number of new seals needed 
by Government departments at 
home and in the Commonwealth. 

In 1952 there was a world short¬ 
age of nickel and this caused a 
complete suspension for a year of 
the minting of all so-called silver 
currency except a few sixpences for 
the West Indies. Sir Lionel also 
completed the repayment to the 
United States of 88 million ounces 
of silver sent here during the war 
under leasc-lend. Most of the 
repayment was secured from pre- 
1947 coinage melted down. 



NIGERIA WANTS LIBRARIES 

Unesco has sent Mr. S. H. Hor- 
rocks. Borough Librarian of 
Reading, Berkshire, to set up a 
trial public library in Enugu, in the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria. 

It is hoped to start a public 
library service there for the seven 
million people of the region. At 
present there is no library of any 
consequence in the whole area. 

“ Books are badly needed by 
children and by students out here,” 
says Mr. Horrocks, 


Dragon meets camel 

Among the real animals at Chessington Zoo, Surrey, there 
is how a fabulous one, a 20-foot dragon. The creature was 
made for the carnival at Ramsgate, Kent, and was after¬ 
wards offered a home at Chessington. But the camel 
obviously does not think much of the new* attraction. 


DAM-Bl^TERS TO FLY AGAIN 

Famous as the Dam-Busters 
during the last war. No. 617 Squad¬ 
ron, R.A.F., is to be rc-formcd next 
year. They will fly Vulcan jet 
bombers. 

Disbanded in 1955, this squad¬ 
ron was formed in the early part 
of the war for special precision 
bombing duties, in 1943, under 
the leadership of Wing-Commander 
Guy Gibson, who later received the 
V.C., they carried out the raid on 
the Ruhr dams. 


OLD AND NEW FAVOURITES 

Give a boy a book about cow¬ 
boys and Indians, pirates, highway¬ 
men. and Mounties. and you can 
be almost sure that he will not niter 
a sound until he had read it from 
cover to cover. Add some tales 
about space patrolmen, underwater 
treasure-hunters, and flying heroes 
and you can he^quite sure. Such a 
book is the Lion Annual (Amal¬ 
gamated Press. 7s. 6d.), which has 
pictures and stories guaranteed to 
delight the heart of every boy. 



T he things we do to your TRIUMPH before you 
so much as see it! Every part is tested—particu- 
Jarly the steel frame which is the basis of the entire 
nrachine. In severe tests, machines squash and stretch 
the steel, ensuring that it will stand up to all the 
varied strains of a lifetime — the long grinds, the 
sudden jolts, the twists and turns and dents. 


It’s because of scientific testing like this that you can be 
jw/y? of your TRIUMPH. You’ll own a bike that’s tough 
as well as good-looking, reliable as well as thoroughly 
up-to-date. You’ll feel the difference when you set off 
for your very first TRIUMPH bike-ride—the new 
TRIUMPH is more, much more, than just another 
bicycle; it’s a scientific bicycle for a scientific age! 


The New TRIUMPH has science behind it 


L 


Leamington Popular touring cycle for Bo/s and 
with many special items including 
Sturmey-Archer 3-speed com¬ 
bining ‘Dynohub’ hub lighting, 
lamps and Dry Battery Unit, 

Dunlop tyres with ‘Airscal’ 
tubes, kitbag, tools & Green 
finish. £23.15.3 inch P. Tax. 

£1 DEPOSIT 
ind 38 weekly payment* of M/3 
t*S ULUSTftATEO) 


Girls 



A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD • NOTTINGHAM 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF 


SCHOOLS TV 

Watching young people at work 


NETWORK THREE GETS UNDER WAY 


Jf you have already had a chance 
to watch the B B C‘s new T V 
programmes for schools, you may 
have wondered about the bright, 
cheerful-looking room in which 
the speakers are seen. 

The other day I was invited by 
Miss Enid Love. Head of Schools 
TV. to take a look at the im¬ 
pressive new permanent set of 
scenery which has been specially 
constructed in Studio H at Lime 
Grove. 

Actually it stretches for about 
90 feet almost along ihe entire 
length of the studio and consists 
of movable panels which can be 
slid along rails to give different 
backgrounds, Gordon Rowland, 
who designed it. showed me the 
curtains or drapes, which also run 
nit rails. Soon he hopes to include 
various types of scenic designs on 
the drapes themselves. 

Outdoor scenes can be obtained 
with a back-projection screen 
which slides out when required 
from a tall cupboard-like contrap¬ 
tion. Pictures are thrown on the 
screen, magic-lantern style, from a 
projector 25 feet behind. 


A few more facts about forth¬ 
coming programmes: 

The Canadian series, Living in 
the Commonwealth, which Bernard 
Braden started on the opening 
day, travels across the Continent 
from West to East. The Ottawa 
instalment, Producer Peggy Broad- 
hend told me. has been scheduled 
for October 15 to coincide with 
the visit there of the Queen and 
Prince Philip. 

In Science and Doctor on Wed¬ 
nesdays. children from drama 
schools will have the television 
cameras on them as they act as 
“ patients.” 

Miss Love has had unofficial 
talks with Dr. Boris Ford, who 
is in charge of Associated-Rediffu- 
sion Schools T V. They hope to 
avoid dashes of programmes. For 
instance, because of Looking and 
Seeing in Independent TV, the 
BBC has postponed its visual arts 
scries until next spring. 


Network Three, the new sound 
radio service which the BBC 
started last Monday, holds great 
interest for young listeners. Not 
only does it include Younger 
Generation broadcasts, but space 
is found at other times for all 
sorts of pastimes and hobbies in 
which children are interested. 

The programmes go out six 
evenings a week on the Third Pro¬ 
gramme wavelengths before the 
Third Programme is cn the air. 
Mr. Rooney Pelletier, BBC Con¬ 
troller of Sound Programme plan¬ 
ning, who gave details the other 
day, told me it was expected that 
70 per cent of the population could 
pick up Network Three on 
medium waves and 84 per cent on 
V. H. F. 

The Younger Generation pro¬ 
grammes are naturally of greatest 
interest to readers of C N. Their 
space is on Mondays and Wednes¬ 
days from 6.15 to 6.45 p.m. On 
Mondays they will deal with 
music, literature, art. films, and the 
theatre. On Wednesdays there are 
alternative themes. This Wednes¬ 
day sees the start of This Chang- 



The four young Americans who will answer questions about the 
Southern States in the programme called Such is Life 


OUTSIDE BROADCASTS 

This striking set is supposed to 
be permanent, but Miss Love told 
me that a new Schools T V studio 
will soon be built at the nearby 
Television Centre next to the 
White City. Then the whole 
organisation will move out from 
Studio H. 

Not that Schools TV will be 
lied down to studios anywhere. 
Many programmes are being 
filmed outside, notably for the 
Young People At Work series on 
Fridays, showing recent school- 
leavers engaged on their new jobs. 

Outside broadcasts, too. will 
play a big part. In the near future 
there will be visits to the Police 
Driving School at Hendon and to 
the Motor Show at Earl's Court, 
though there the focus of in¬ 
terest will be the 
boats, not cars. "Tbe 
children will have seen 
enough of cars at 
Hendon,” explained 
Miss Love. 

There will be a 
visit to a tinplate 
works at Llanelly and. 
at Christmas, to the 
London Symphony 
Orchestra to meet the 
different instrumental¬ 
ists backstage and to 
hear how each fits into 
the general orchestral 
pattern. 

You may have 
noticed, by the way, 
that BBC Schools 
T V has its own new 
signature tune. It has - 
been composed by 
Roger Fiske. “1 call 
it a long-lasting tune,” 
said Miss Love. "It's 
not too jingly. but the 
sort children won't get 
fired of.” 



ina World, about the latest 
developments in science, industry, 
and commerce. Next week there 
begins a fortnightly feature Such 
Js Life, about the lives, politics, 
and religions of all sorts of people, 
starting with Malaya. In a later 
programme (already recorded) 
four young Americans from the 
Southern States—Mary Ann Brans- 
ford, James McCullough, John 
McCrady, and Duane Garrison— 
will answer questions on the deep 
south put by Jane Powell and Bill 
Costello, two English teenaeers. 


Apart from Younger Genera¬ 
tion, you will probably find Net¬ 
work Three items to interest you 
in the Collectors’ Comer on Mon¬ 
days, an animal lovers' section on 
the second Tuesday of each 
month, and a jazz section ever. 
Thursday. 

If you want to test you: 
French, there could be nothing 
better than the French Brain' 
Trust which will be heard at 7T 
p.m, every. Thursday. This is lu ! 
listeners who already know sex, 
French but want to improve. 


Two pictures taken during the filming of the scenes for the Young 
People at Work series. In the picture above we see Mrs. Ross- 
Williamson, the, producer, and the cameramen preparing a shot for the 
Bakery and Confectionery programme. Below: Producer Donald 
Gattan and his cameraman discuss a shot for the Bailding programme. 



Meet Captain Pugwash 

Captain Pugwash is a new TV 
character you will get to know 
.next Tuesday. He makes his bow 
on B B C Children’s T V in a com- 
pletely new type of cartoon story 
| devised by a young Londoner, 
! John Ryan, 


“A lovable old rogue is Captain 
Pugwash.” I was told by Producer 
Gordon Murray. "He is a pirate, 
but one of the nice kind who 
reminds me of Captain Hook. 
Along with Pugwash, viewers will 
meet Stowaway Tom.” 

Some of the pictures are ani¬ 
mated, others are still, but the 
interesting point is that no picture 
will stay on the screen for more 
than two or three seconds. 

, “in previous cartoon stories.” 
said Gordon Murray, "the pic¬ 
tures have sometimes teen held too 
long. But John Ryan does hun¬ 
dreds of separate pictures for each 
episode. The story just Hashes 
past.” 



happiest of children 


know that * Oval tine’ is .. 
delicious, appetizing drink 
and make it a golden rule to 
drink this nourishing bever¬ 
age every day. It is delightful 
with any meal and is a 
favourite bedtime drink with 
thousands of Ovaltineys. It 
helps to keep them strong and 
full of energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltinevs 
have great fun with the secret hich- 
•signs, signals and code. You can 
jom the ;League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltiney songs) 
sending a label from a tin of 


Turn this upside down to find the 
correct answers. 


Oval tine with your full name, 

m'S S T. a ?cv S n to : THE C{ HEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street/ London, \V J 


puaSpUQ '9 pcoiiuspiciN ‘5 

ja.ioa -p s>ji’au3.wS '£ 

U0S PM 'Z uotc?s ‘I 


Ovaltine 

The World's most popular Food Several 
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the shape of SHIPS-AS seen by the airman 



Swedish sail Training Ship, Gladan 


Dutch tanker, Caltex Rotterdam 


Polish Cadet Training Ship, Dar Pomoza 



F ver y day requests for photographs come from all over the world to the offices of one of Britain’s most unusual photographic companies. Its headquarters arc at 
• Vm Pue Airport in Kent, for Skvfotos, as the company is called, specialise in taking photographs of ships from the air. During the past six years the company has 
passed a library of nearly 14,000 prints and no>v, in an exhibition called Ships of the World, nearly 150 of these shots of vessels of all types are being displayed at 
tlle Ilford Gallery, Hi*h Holborn, London. Open until October 14. admission is free and the show is open Mondays-Fridays, 9.30-5.30; Saturdays 9.30-12 noon. 
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CMMrem’s 

Newspaper 


The Children's Newiftofr-r. October 5 


19 £7 


John Carpenter House 
White friars . London . E C 4 
OCTOBER 5.1937 


HAPPY CAMPING 


number of Red Cross 
Cadets gave up part of 
their summer holidays this 
year *in a noble cause: they 
helped to run holiday camps 
for physically handicapped 
children. They acted as host 
to less fortunate boys and girls 
and enabled them all to enjoy 
the ereat fun and thrills of 


camping. 

Camping in this way can be 
a success only if the guests can 
forget their disabilities and feel 
that they are, each and every 
one, part of a family. 

So all the domestic chores, 
such as cooking and washing- 
up, were shared, as well as the 
games and all the many 
delights of outdoor life. At 
one camp, Morris Grange, in 
the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, there was even a canvas 
swimming bath in which the 
hosts—with the aid of a ship’s 
davit—gave the others a wel¬ 
come dip. 

The camps have been a 
great success and the Cadets 
have ample reward for their 
labour of love in seeing the 
unmistakable show of joy and 
eagerness on the faces of their 
iiucsts. 


Ample reward, too, in the 
great happiness—the greatest 
of all—that comes from help- 
ine others. 



Out and 


A WAY THEY HAVE 
IN THE GUARDS 

A bandsman could not find his 
^ shoe when the airliner carry¬ 
ing the band of the Irish Guards 
arrived at Melbourne. As a 
result, the whole band was “con¬ 
fined to barracks” on the plane; 
it was not allowed out because 
of the high reputation of the 
Guards for being correctly 
dressed. 

After 15 minutes’ anxious 
search the shoe was finally found 
among the luggage. Then the 
band, correctly dressed in. every 
detail, stepped out of the plane 
to continue a ten-week tour of 
Australia. 


Christian Brothers 

At a recent Oxford conference, 
the Archbishop of York 
and the Roman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Liverpool were on the 
platform together. 

*‘Jn some ways this is an 
historic occasion,” said the 
Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. 
Heenan, and he went on to say 
that he regarded it as a great 
honour to preside at a meeting 
addressed by the Primate of 
England. 

“I am particularly pleased,” 
he said, “because Catholics and 
Protestants are assembled here 
not to score points off each 
other, not to show how wrong 
the other is, but to demonstrate 
for all with eyes to see that we 
regard charity as the greatest of 
virtues.” 

In his reply, the Archbishop 
of York referred to Dr. Heenan 
as “a man of charity, friendship, 
and of unselfish service to the 
good of the people.” 

This public exchange of 
brotherly greetings by two great 
Church leaders was indeed an 
encouraging event for all who 
strive for Christian unitv. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As St. Ambrose said: The 
wise man before he speaks will 
consider well what he speaks, to 
whom he speaks, and where and 
when. 


A King to remember 

YUith the death of King 
Haakon VII, Norway has 
lost a well-loved monarch and 
we have lost a good friend who 
had special ties with us. 

As Prince Carl of Denmark 
he married an English princess 
whose father was to become 
Edward VII, and the ceremony 
took place at Buckingham Palace 
in 1896. He and his bride had 
their own home near Sandring¬ 
ham and the British Royal 
Family knew him privately as 
Uncle Charlie. It was in Norfolk 
that his son, now King Olav V, 
was born. 

Then it fell to him, after 
many years, to visit Britain again. 
—in exile from a treacherous 
invasion. From June 1941 to 
June 1945 he was with us as 
leader of thousands of his 
countrymen fighting at our side. 

We remember a good friend, 
who was our honoured guest for 
four momentous vears. 


THEY SAY . • • 

The British have left us a 
tradition to follow. What 
is the use of sending away those 
Britons who can still serve us? 

Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra , 
Prime Minister of Malaya 


About 


"Public libraries must make the 
language of science familiar 
to the layman. 

Dr. J. Bronowski , president of the 
Library Association 


'The shortage of girl office 
workers is so acute that girls 
seeking employment are inter¬ 
viewing the employers, not the 
employers interviewing the girls.. 

Mr. Mark Crehan , of 
Pitman's training colleges 


T cannot tell you how really 
* L nice and patient every con¬ 
ductor and conductress has been 
to me. I thank you for the real 
kindness of the English—some¬ 
thing worth boasting about. 

A Belgian visitor , in a letter 
to London Transport 



] Air Ranger 
Gillian 


Gillian Clay from 
Northern Rhodesia can 
not only boast that the 
great Lord Baden- 
Powell was her grand¬ 
father hut that she is an 
Air Ranger -— a senior 
member of the Girl 
Guide movement — in 
. her own right. 


Thirty Years Ago 


From the Children s Newspaper* 
October 8 , 1927 


Dy winning the Schneider 
Trophy for Britain at a speed 
of more than 281 miles an hour 
Flight-Lieutenant S. N. Webster 
has created a record which would 
have been declared impossible a 
few years back. In fact, in 1913, 
when the first Schneider con¬ 
test was held, the winning speed 
was only 45} miles an hour. 


Think on These Things 

J-Tarmest Festival services are 
held in most churches and 
are among the most popular in 
the year. 

But so many of us nowadays 
live in great towns, away from 
farms and fields. We see our 
bread and meat and milk come 
from shops or out of tins, and 
perhaps we forget the land and 
the crops and cattle—and the 
men who tend them. We need 
to remember, also that behind it 
all are the sun and the rain, and 
the life in the seed—all the gifts 
or God. 



That is why we praise God, 
the giver of all good things, at 
our Harvest Festival. O. R. C. 


Cunlight straggling through 
° ragged cloud on the damp 
fields and hedges near the coa^i 
was doubly welcome, for after 
night of wind and drizzle comine 
from the sea, the air seemed 
more wet than usual after rain. 

The morning mist twisted 
away in the sunlight, but now 
we notice old spider webs every¬ 
where, because of the tiny pearls 
of water which glisten on them. 
It seems, too, as if many spiders 
of a new generation are about. 
Nearly all we see are quite small; 
anyhow, whether as young as 
they look or not, it is surprising 
how much gossamer they have 
set afloat in the air, long wa\\ 
threads which shine like silk. 

PEACE AND QUIET 

Down by the seashore there L 
that feeling of unpopulated space, 
arid things to look for, in peace 
and quietness. If you ignore 
a strip of concrete and a stretch 
of railings where there is an un¬ 
impressive bit of promenade for 
visitors, it is almost as good as 
being on a deserted part of our 
coast, with sand and shingle and 
some rocks in several groups. 

It was a loud croak that made 
us notice a dark bird on one of 
the rocks. It was a shag, or 
green cormorant, one of the best 
of the fishers on the coast. 

Now we saw other movements, 
bits of brown, then bits of white, 
dodging about among the rocks. 
They were birds, and as we 
approached we recognised the 
wheatears, a considerable flock 
apparently about to leave 
Britain’s shores until next spring. 
Their white rumps always seem 
the distinctive sign for us at a 
distance. 

DULLER PLUMAGE 

The rest of the plumage in the 
male birds is slightly duller at 
this time of year than in spring, 
and more resembles the suit 
brown of the female birds. 

It would have been interesting 
to see the flock actually leave— 
a flock which may have travelled ' 
first from the north of England, 
going south by stages, and being 
joined by others. The day 
following, however, there was 
not one left. 

At least we shall know’ where 
to look next year for one of the 
migrations. 

C. D. D. 


H 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

- ER ^ is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed 
three answers or comments you might make ; 'but, in ea 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understoi 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or 5 
correctly is very good. 


The garden is sequestered. 
A—Secluded. 

r“~ n-i*. P e °Pk- 
g—D ivided into sections. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Rushton Hall, near Kettering, which is to become’ 
a home for blind children. See page 7 


a re f?* ve d a cryptic message. 
A—Urgent. 

B—Insulting. 

C—Mysterious. 

Please disseminate this in¬ 
formation, 

A— Understand it clearly. 

B Ignore u. 

U' Notify everyone. 


{Answers are given on page 12) 
His manner was avuncular. 
A—Unco-operative. 

B—Like an uncle. 

C—Too aggressive. 


6 . 


The river is turbid. 

A—Muddy. 

B—Fast-flowing.. 

C—Deep. 

He is an acrimonious 
A —Sharp-tempered, bitter 
B—A constant law-breaker. 
C—Agile in his movement 
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BIRMINGHAM’S NEW MUSEUM 


In tlie home of an Elizabethan yeoman 

risen its opening at the beginning of July, on an average more 
3 than a thousand children and adults a day have been 
visitine Birmingham’s new museum at Blakesley Hall, Yardley. 

Among them was a C N correspondent, who sends this report. 

Little is known (he writes) about and mud was daubed, and then 

finished off with a coat of plaster. 


gharri Smaiibroke beyond the 
'act that he was an Elizabethan 
i-coman, a member of the new 
middle class that was to make 
England ‘strong. He held his 
head high, neither despising the 
peasants nor cringing to the 
nobility. 

He had the right of voting for 
the knight of his shire, and was 
qualified to sit on juries to try his 
fellow men. The land he owned, 
and probably farmed, would have 
had an annual value of at least 
forty shillings. 

Such was the man who built the 


' ' ... r: '• '• ■ • - 




Today Blakesley Hall amply, re¬ 
flects the history and activity of 
Birmingham from its earliest 
times. Moreover, the museum has 
been arranged to attract the in¬ 
terest of children, especially on 
school visits, and inspire in them 
a sense of civic pride. 

In one room, commemorative 
medals and pictures and relics tell 
the story of Birmingham’s develop¬ 
ment; and of its great men, such j 
as Joseph Priestley, who dis- 1 
covered oxygen in 1774, William j 
Murdock, inventor of gas lighting, j 




'‘When you play the engine to 
its full length hold the Branch 
pipe steady, let as many men 
work at the Handles as can stand 
and likewise upon ye Treadles, 
and take Quick Strokes from Top 
to Bottom,” says the instruction. 

All this gives only a glimpse of 
the attractions of Blakesley Hall; 
but it is enough perhaps to show 
that there is certainly nothing dull 
or dusty about Birmingham’s new 
museum. In the former home of 
Richard Smaiibroke are wonders 
that the first Elizabethans could 
only have marvelled at as magic. 



Blakesley Hali at Yardley, now a Birmingham museum 


timber-framed Blakesley Hall in 
the time of the first Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. and proudly had his initials 
carved on a beam over the front 

door. 

Undoubtedly, too, Richard 
Smaiibroke was a devout man, for 
carved also in the beam is a Latin 
inscription of welcome and praise 
Jo the Lord. It is unlikely that 
jl c had to pay any of the shilling 
. nes the first Queen Elizabeth 
imposed on absence from church 
on Sundays. 

UNDER ENEMY FIRE 
Had anyone suggested to 
fUchard-Smaiibroke that one day 
nis home would come under 
enemy fire, he wo hid doubtless 
nave been quickly rebuffed as a 
jjnicken-hearted poltroon for ima- 
Spain's plan to conquer 
n riand could ever succeed. 
p 1 . hfce Drake and Hawkins, 
fobisher and Howard of Effing- 
would see that no Spaniard 
JV -t loot on the shores of England, 
as a captive. 

■'cverthelesfc, his home was 
. ed to be damaged by enemy 
-in an air raid during the 
■ '•umd World War; and although 
' L of it withstood the effects of 
he' 0l ? e wa ^ Petition has 

7 * * n its damaged state to 
S’vr ml , wa y in which Richard 
y lt lbr °ke did his building work. 
; P ( , can , sce the framework of 
a ced hurdle on which clay 


James Watt of the steam engine, 
John Bright, M.P., and the famous 
political family of Chamberlains. 

Although Birmingham pro¬ 
vides the theme and link, the 
instruction from the exhibits at 
Blakesley Hall goes much further. 
From excavations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood have come exhibits tell¬ 
ing of a Roman settlement. Some 
of the bowls and pots were 
brought to light recently during the 
cutting for a new sewer pipe. 

EARLY FIRE-FIGHTLNG 
Coming to more recent times, 
we are shown how everyday ar¬ 
ticles are made. A mother-of- 
pearl shell, for example, is shown 
punctured with the holes • from 
which discs have been removed for 
manufacture into buttons. A thin 
film of homy tortoiseshell marks 
the beginning of a process that 
leads to a beautiful inlaid casket. 
But it is in the barn in Blakes- 
iey Hall grounds that the younger 
visitors perhaps most like to linger, 
for here is a collection of helmets, 
fire-office shields, and early fire¬ 
fighting appliances, telling the his¬ 
tory of Birmingham’s fire service. 
Among them is a horse-drawn, 
manually-operated machine which 
needed 64 men, half of them 
pumping in turn tor shifts of ten 
to fifteen minutes—at 9d. an hour. 
Earlier still is a small machine 
which the men had to whrd to 
the fire. 


STATELY HOME AS 
A SCHOOL 

Rushton Hall, near Kettering, 
Northants, once the home of the 
man who is believed to have 
betrayed the Gunpowder Plot, has 
been acquired by the Ministry of 
Works and is to become a school 
for blind children. 

The building is a fine example 
of Tudor and Stuart splendour. 
Thomas Tresham created a great 
mansion here in the second half 
of the 16th century, and he did so 
between spells of imprisonment, 
for as a Roman Catholic in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time he was often 
under lock and key. His son 
Francis, who inherited the estate 
in 1605, was the Gunpowder Plot 
.conspirator who probably wrote 
r the letter warning his brother-in- 
law not to go to the House of 
Lords on November 5. Francis 
was arrested, but died before he 
could be tried. 

In 1620 Rushton Hall came into 
the possession of Sir William 
Cockayne, Lord Mayor of London, 
who made extensive alterations. 
More alterations were made in the 
19th century, but the house still 
retains its 17th century plan and 
character. 

See picture on page 6. 


Gleaming White Horse 

‘-y-Y .vjl 



One of Britain’s best-known 
landmarks, the White Horse at 
Westbury, Wiltshire, now looks 
spruce once more. It has been 
restored and covered with a 
special mixture of concrete and 
chalk to prevent it becoming over¬ 
grown. 

There has been a horse on the 


hillside at Westbury for many cen¬ 
turies, and, according- to legend, 
the first one commemorated 
Alfred’s victory over the Danes in 
a.d. 871. The present horse, cut in 
1778, is a giant—175 feet from 
head to tail. 100 feet from hoof to 
shoulder, and with an eye of grass 
nine feet wide. 


TDyalls Court stands high on 
the hill overlooking the Axe 
Cliffs and the blue waters of 
Seaton Bay. It is a pleasant old 
house, surrounded by beautifully 
kept gardens. 

I was conducted through the 
grounds by the Pets' Corner Chief, 
the genial Miss Anderson, who 
hails from Yorkshire. She is 
specially interested in this Pets’ 
Corner. I' was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find that there were 
enough pets to enable all the 
children to have one each. 

Established about four years 
ago, the Pets’ Corner now houses 
a collection of white Beverens and 
thousands of happy holiday- J English rabbits, as well as Snowy, 


NEW JOB FOR TONY 

Tony, a beach donkey at Weston- 
super-Mare, is changing his job. 
After 14 years on the sands, 
when he must have carried some 


makers, his owner has given him 
to a School for the Blind at 
Henleaze, Bristol, for the children 
there. 


PETS’ CORNER DOWN IN DEVON 

A great friend of the C N, Mr. C. H. Trevisick , recently 
took a busman's holiday. Snatching a few hours off from 
his work of looking after the fine zoo at Ilfracombe , he 
drove across Devon to look at the Pets’ Corner at Ryalls 
Court , the National Childrens Home in the little seaside 
town of Seaton. And this is his account of what he saw. 

the hutches clean. But feeding the 
rabbits is the job of two experi¬ 
enced girls; this prevents the pos¬ 
sible danger of overfeeding. 

-My next introduction was to the 
newest inmate, a very nice Agouti 
Dutch Guinea Pig, 'whose next- 
door neighbour is Rusty, a little 
Golden Hamster. His name comes 
from the curious noise he makes 
when he is pleased; as one of the 
little girls told me: " He makes a 
noise like a rusty gate.” 

Next came Paddy, a black and 
white dog which is the mascot of 
the Home, and also its guardian— 
and apparently no friend of the 
postman. Back in one of the 
classrooms l saw an attractive 
tropical aquarium with a family 
of Guppies in residence. 


a veteran Angora, looking very 
proud and fit, although in his 
seventh year. All the children 
take turns at the job of keeping 



A group of friends at Ryalls Court, Seaton 


BUSH BABY WANTED 

Great progress in looking after 
the pets has been made by the 
girls under the-expert eye of Miss 
Anderson. Their keenness is also, 
shown in the poultry and geese 
they rear for use in the Home. 
Even pigs were reared by them 
last year. But their greatest wish 
at the moment seems to be to own 
either a gentle little monkey or a 
Bush Baby. 

When they have enough funds 
they hope, too, to build an aviary 
for budgerigars somewhere in the 
midst of their lovely five acres. 
Already a considerable part of the 
grounds is a Nature Reserve for 
small wild creatures, bringing joy 
to everyone at Ryalls Court, and 
not least to those who have come 
from the narrow streets in the big 
cities. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—OCTOBER 5, 1936 


GENERAL FRANCO IS 
RULER OF SPAIN 



You would never guess 

These strange objects are plastic domes on the glass roof of 
a bank in Paris. They are transparent and help to give a 
better light to employees 'working underneath. 

THREEPENCE TO POST A LETTER 


BURGOS—General Franco, 
leader of the rebel troops who have 
opened war on Spain's Republican 
Government, is now “Chief of the 
new government of Spain." He 
was formally installed in this posi¬ 
tion at a ceremony at rebel head¬ 
quarters here two days ago. and 
is already given the title “Cau- 
dillo " (Leader). 

General Francisco Franco, who 
arrived from Valladolid, after his 
victory over the Government 
troops at Toledo, took the oath as 
Head of State at the 16th-century 
palace which serves as rebel mili¬ 
tary headquarters. 

The town square was n mass of 
red, blue, and black berets as 
thousands of people gathered to 
greet the appearance of the 
General and a mass of hands shot 
up in salute when the Caudillo, 
with General Emilio Moia (who 
recently captured I run and San 
Sebastian for Franco). General 
Cabanelh. and the Bishop of 
Burgos stepped out on to the sun- 
ha. {cony. General Franco, in ring¬ 
ing tones, described his desire to 
create a true Spanish nation for all 
classes of Spaniards. 

MILITARY AUDIENCE 

His formal investiture with the 
powers of Head of State took 
place in the magnificently deco¬ 
rated salon of the Town Halt. 
General Franco, who -is 43. 
accepted the charge in a speech 
that deeply stirred his military 
audience. 

The main features of the new 
State will be: abolition of popular 
suffrage and regional autonomy: 
equal taxes: 'religious tolerance: 
avoidance of Communist con¬ 
tacts. 

Spain's new leader has had a 
distinguished military career since 
he went to Toledo Academy as a 
young man. and volunteered for 
service in Morocco. There, at the 


age of 25, he became the youngest 
major in the Spanish Army. 

He then volunteered for the 
Tercio. the Spanish Foreign 
Legion, which had just been set up 
to fight beside the Moors in the 
Moroccan war. In the Legion he 
became a successful organiser and 
leader, and on being appointed 
commander he rebelled against 
Primo de Rivera's wish to sur¬ 
render Morocco and was given 



General Franco 


full control of operations and 
brought the war to an end. 

General Franco then became 
director of the military academy, 
at the time when the Spanish 
monarchy was collapsing, and in 
February this year was sent to the 
Canary Islands as governor. 

The Government at this time 
favoured the peasants and workers, 
and tried to make Spain “a 
workers’ republic for all classes," 
but this was resisted by the church 
and traditional governing classes. 

Between February' and July, 
1936. the trouble came to a head. 
It was a duel between Right and 
Left parties. There were hundreds 
of political assassinations and open 
battles in the streets. Chaos broke 
out. Peasants seized land and 
defied authority. Churches, monas¬ 
teries, clubs, newspaper offices, 
and houses of people on prole¬ 


tarian black lists were looted and 
set on fire. Strikes grew larger. 
Extremists fought and murdered 
for control. 

Civil war broke out on July 17, 
1936. General Franco seized his 
opportunity and flew to Spanish 
Morocco, organised the transport 
of troops to Spain, and shortly 
followed in their wake, while 
generals led by him began revolts 
against the Government in several 
cities. 

The rebels gained the immediate 
support of the clergy and nobility 
as well as of the army and several 
Fascist parties. They had hoped 
to seize power overnight, but 
when this failed they prepared to 
wage war against the Republic. 

DANGER TO PEACE 

But the Civil War has become 
an international concern and a 
danger to peace in Europe. Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany openly 
support the insurgents and are 

sending in men and supplies. 

General Franco has brought 
Moorish troops into Southern 
Spain by German troop-carrying 
planes. Meanwhile Russia has 

stepped in on behalf of the 

Republicans and supplied them 
with planes and tanks. 

As more Italian and German j 
troops arrive, volunteers from i 
abroad are making their way to I 
Spain to form International I 
Brigades to fight against Franco. 

Britain and France arc en¬ 
deavouring to prevent the war 
spreading beyond Spain's borders 
into Europe. They try to maintain 
a policy of non-intervention, but 
Germany and Italy are using 
Spain as a testing ground for their \ 
military strength. 

{The Civil War ended in the 
spring of 1939 in complete victory 
for '■ General Franco and his 
“ Nationalists .") 


It now costs 3d. to post an inland 
letter, and the reason for the extra 
halfpenny is that the Post Office 
has to find £42,000,000 extra each 
year to meet the increased costs of 
higher wages and dearer transport, 
i Out of that £42.000,000 more than 
! £38.000,000 will be for increased 
• wages, the biggest bill of its kind 
that the Post Office has had to meet 
in its history of more, than 300 
years. 

But even with the threepenny 
letter it is still cheaper to post a 
letter in Britain than in other 
European countries comparable 
with our own. While we are pay¬ 
ing 3d. for one ounce, the Germans 
and the Swedes are paying 4d. for 
$ ounce; the Russians pay 3d. for 
$ ounce; and the* Italians are 
charged 3d. for 4 ounce, or twice 
as much as is charged in Britain. 
Across the English, Channel in- 
France the charge for a 3-ounce 
letter is 5d. 

A postcard row needs a 24d. 
stamp, but a Christmas card will 
cost 2d. to post, as before, if it 
does not weigh more than two 


ounces. It is most unlikely to be 
so heavy, because five . ordinary 
Christmas cards weigh two ounces. 
Incidentally, the Post Office would 
welcome smaller Christmas cards. 

The parcel post is also increased. 
A Is. 4d. parcel will cost Is. 6d.: 
a Is. 6d. parcel will cost Is. 9d.; 
and a three-shilling parcel will cost 
3s. 6d, Up to now parcels sent 
by post cost the Post Office Is. 24d. 
for every shilling postage paid, i 
loss of 24d. 

A letter to the Continent and to 
all foreign countries will be 6d. in¬ 
stead of 4d. It is interesting to 
know that of 107 foreign countries 
only 17 have a foreign letter rate 
equal to or less than our new six¬ 
penny rate. 

Telephone calls also cost more. 
For example, people in the pro¬ 
vinces have to pay the same rate ay 
the people living in London. And 
the 100 free calls have been 
abolished. 

The result may well be that 
people will write fewer letters and 
not make so many telephone calls. 


THE WHITE COMPANY—new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stirring yarn (4) 



\\ hen Sir Nigel entered. Maude followed the 
id vice AUeyne had given her and confessed how 
die hud met him in a forbidden part of the forest. 
Her father forgave her, then told Alleyne he 
wished him to heroine one of his squires. The 
Loring family had evidently formed a good 
opinion of the youth. Though they disliked 
Ms i/l-tempered elder brother, they hud known 
his father well and had respected him. 


Alleyne and Maude fell in love, but they had 
not dared mention it to her parents when, 
later, Alleyne left with the others for the coast. 
On the way. there Sir Nigel instructed his 
squires on how n true knight should seek to 
“ advance his honour ” by every possible means, 
even chance roadside encounters. They were 
to bring him word, he Said, “ of all challenges, 
tyrannies, infamies, and wronging of damsels.” 


Later they saw a horsrmau approaching and 
■-ir Algol told Alleyne: “Give him greetin' 
from me and should he be of gentle blood il 
may be that he would care to exchange thrusts 
with me. Sjr Algol was shortsighted, and 

nIH H K P n CC ‘a Cd thf TO onlv 

old Hob Davidson, the fat miller of Milton 

The squires laejfully explained this to theh 
warlike master, who was disappointed 


Clearly Sir Nigel himself has not the least desire to be left in peace. See next 


When they approached the Hampshire poH 0 
Lepe, the mayor told them that two pirate shjP 3 
had just sacked Cowes in the Isle of ” 1 
and he feared they would come to L e P c n . c * j 
Sir Nigel was delighted to hear it. He exp» airK t 
that he and his men were bound for Bordeaux* 
“ yet d will promise you that on our "'a) 
shall find lime to prevail upon these rovers 
leave you in peace.” 
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NO CLUES FOR 

THE CONWA YS 


by Geoffrey Morgan 


/j./rv -and Lane Conway are 
rn-.via for their friend . Skipper 
owner of the sail ins barge 
'\ji lL '!da. Off the Norfolk coast 
v foul Windfall, a derelict yacht, 
her papers reveal that she is 
id hy Brett Hallam, a yachts- 
Amos suspects of smuggling, 
■fiii-n- is no clue to show why or 
r.yw l{tillam has disappeared, and 
rhe v hand the yacht over to the 
hYc ilvcr of Wrecks. At Them - 
next day, where Mir eld a is 
it,.-,,'>rd awaiting cargo, Jerry is 
:;n\:ioncd hy a stranger. 

1. Strange visitor ' 

TERRY stared at the man. in 
J amazement. It was so sudden, 
::nexpected, that for a moment he 
unable to say anything. 

The stranger took Jerry’s hesi¬ 
tation for ignorance, for he went 
on quickly: “I understand the 
'kipper of this barge 
picked up a derelict 
; aei;i by the name of 
W. no fail off the Nor¬ 
folk .oast yesterday. 

ITV-:; know if that’s 


"Ye*.” Jerry spoke 

i.iSt. "Yes, that’s 

"Are you the 

Yes— l help my 
inend. Skipper Amos, 

'jb’rrrg the holidays.” 

1*:t\ was getting over 
"prise. "I was 
the one who took 
'Ynd:ui! into Yar- 
; noam. but my skip- 
per did ail the busi- 
^ What do you 
about her?” 

The man sudden I v 

'miiej. 

‘ ^nought I was the one to ask 
questions,” he said. “My 
!n ' r “ : s Blake, Raymond Blake. 
‘ p 'i a reporter from the Daily 
kouner. Can I come aboard?” 

Well—yes—certainly.” Jerry 
not sure what to say. He 
Au.i . know whether Amos would 
a elcc.ne another 
0r,e ■ rom 


“Lead on, then,” Blake said 
eagerly. “I could do with’a drink. 
It's quite a drive from Yarmouth.*’ 

Jerry turned at the top of the 
companion-way. 

"Yarmouth? I thought \ou’d 
come from London." 

"I did in the first place,” Blake 
returned smoothly. "But 1 spent 
last night and the early part of 
this morning in Yarmouth. We 
got a fiash about your salvage 
operation yesterday evening. There 
was a brief line about it in the late 
editions of the evening papers. I 
could scent a story behind it and 
decided to make a full investi¬ 
gation.” 

44 r see.” Jerry led the way down 
into the Mirelda’s cosy saloon. 
Blake sat down and lit a cigarette 
while Jerry was in the galley, and 
a few moments later the boy ap- 



reporter—even 
an important London 
”P-'r tike the Courier—after the 
; li C. v:e\vs he had had in Yarmouth 
nc Previous day. 

Coffee below 

stepped down on to the 
.7y ancl shook hands as Jerry 
:; '° U) ced himself. 

? ke ‘ 71an was so friendly Jerry 
•’'in i a '^ t0 P°lite. Moreover, 

„ ; ; ake -thought their salvage 
!/' Wns worth investigating 
.1. a London paper, he 
•- 11 have some information 
: ^ e . m >stery of the aban- 
yacht. ,$o perhaps it would 
entertain him. 
d better come below,” he 
w*ngth. “We won’t be dis- 
■- and ~ 


I’ve got some coffee 
k'aliey stove.” 


Jerry brought in two steaming rnugs of coffee 
pea red with two steaming mugs of 
coffee. 

Blake was looking around him. 
admiring the furnishings and fit¬ 
tings. 

"Do yourselves all right in these 
hookers, don’t you?” he said. 
“Had no idea one of these old 
working craft had such snug living- 
quarters?” 

"It's pretty good,” Jerry agreed, 
sliding a mug across the table to¬ 
wards his visitor. He was now 
more anxious to learn just how 
much Blake knew; but before he 
could get down to questions, there 
were light footsteps on deck. 

" Who's that?” Blake glanced 
curiously towards the companion- 
way. 

Sounds like my cousin, Jane,” 
Jerry said, and the next moment 
she appeared with a canvas bag 
bulging with groceries. She 
stopped as soon as she entered the 
cabin, and stared at Jerry's visitor. 

"This is Mr. Blake from the 
Daily Courier,” Jerry introduced 
them. 44 My cousin, Jane, from 
Canada.” 

"How d’you do?” Blake said, 




rising and shaking Jane's hand. 

"Swell knowing you.” she 
smiled. She dumped the bag in 
the galley and returned with a mug 
of coffee. There was a puzzled 
gleam in her eyes as she sat down 
and looked at Blake. "It’s nice to 
have you with us," she said coolly, 
"but 1 can’t figure why a London 
paper should think our adventure 
worth writing about.” 


Good story 


"I suppose it's a good news 
story,” Jerry murmured. "After 
all, there are plenty of rescues from 
capsized dinghies and yachts in 
distress during the summer and 
most of them get reported in the 
papers—especially when a helicop¬ 
ter does the rescuing. But a dere¬ 
lict yacht is a bit different.” He 
•smiled. "I reckon you think it’s 
more sensational, Mr. Blake?” 

"It certainly provides a mys¬ 
tery,” Blake agreed. “And a mys¬ 
tery story is always more exciting 
than a story where you know the 
end.” 

"Well, we certainly don’t know 
the end about the Windfall,” Jane 
said firmly. 

"We hardly know anything 
about the beginning,” Jerry con¬ 
ceded promptly. 

Blake nodded and sipped his 
coffee. 

"Tell me what you do know',” 
he said. 

Jerry frowned and put his mug 
on the table. 

"There's very little to fell. We 
just found the yacht drifting. Our 
skipper thought she belonged to a 
man called Brett Hallam whom 
he'd known once. I boarded her 
and found her papers, proving she 
was Hallam's boat, but I could 
find no clues as to what had hap¬ 
pened and why she’d been aban¬ 
doned. The skipper thinks Hallam 
was washed overboard in the storm 
the night before.” 

A good seaman 

“And what do you think?” 
Blake was watching him atten¬ 
tively. 

"Well—I don’t know, really,” 
Jerry admitted, after some hesi¬ 
tation. "Hallam was supposed to 
be a good seaman and although 
the yacht was damaged a bit, I 
didn't think the storm was bad 
enough to overcome an experi¬ 
enced yachtsman. If Hallam's as 
good as the skipper says he is, I 
just can't believe he's drowned.” 

"Of course, we don't know yet 
how the officials at Yarmouth are 
getting on with their inquiries.” 
Jane leaned forward. “Guess they 
could have traced Mr. Hallam by 
now—if—if he's alive,” she agreed 
gravely. 

"They hadn't traced him when I 
left Yarmouth this morning,” 
Blake said. 

"But surely they ought to have 

Cunlmued on page H 


NOW you 
can own a 
Mercedes Benz 



©f 

Dinky Toys No. 237 

With this dream of a streamlined racing car—the Mercedes Benz 
—no circuit is too long, no corner too tight. Drive it fast... faster 
»•. fastest,„. and soon the chequered flag is waved as you zoom 
past the stand. You’ve driven another winner ! And you’re 
buying another winner when you get this superb Dinky model. 
Length: 3^. Price: 3 /8d. (inc . tax). 


Big attraction — Dinky Superioys 
Gift Set No, 698 



This set includes two striking military 
models: the Tank Transporter (Dinky Super¬ 
toys No. 660) and the accurately detailed 
Centurion Tank (Dinky Toys No. 6SJ). Two 
fine models for only 25/1 Id. (inc. tax). 


keep on 
collecting 


r Ask your local dealer for your free copy of the new Dinky 
Toys coloured leaflet, or write to Dept. CNI, Meccano Ltd., 
Binns Road, Liverpool 13. 

DINKY TOYS 


MADE IN cNGLANO 3Y MECCANO LTD., BINNS RO^D, LIVERPOOL 13 


bubbles 




the extra big BUBBLEGUM 

BIG SIZE Id 



NOTE TO PARENTS— 
BUBBLY contains healthful, 
"jyf/ energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con¬ 
ditions in our own factory. 

YLiv- 

Anglo-American Chewing Gum Lid.. Halifax, England 

































Jumping to fame 

Whan 16-year-old Fred Parsons, 
of Woodchuren. Kent, first took 
an interest in pole vaulting, his 
school had neither equipment nor 
a pit to help him. But that did 
not stop Fred. 

Undaunted, he dug a jumping 
pit in his back garden, set up 
home-made uprights and cross¬ 
bar. and saved to buy himself a 
jumping pole. 

Last year Fred won the Ashford 
and Weald of Kent polo vault 
title for schoolboys. This year he 
carried off the intermediate pole 
vaulting event in the Kent County 
Schools Sports. Next year he 
has hopes of achieving success in 
the All England Schools Champion¬ 
ship. 

Meanwhile in his back, garden 
Fred keeps on jumping. 
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—SPORTING GALLERY- ™ 


JOHNNY HAYNES 

Seven years ago the office 
staff at Craven Cottage, head¬ 
quarters of Fulham F.C., used 
to get their tea from 15-year- 
old Johnny Haynes. Serving 
tea was one of his general 
office duties, but Fulham 
really wanted him for his 
football ability, 

A Londoner, Haynes went 
to Latimer School, Edmonton, 
and won schoolboy inter¬ 
national caps in 1949 and 1950. 


Going up the scale, he was honoured at 
every stage—Youth international, England 
“ B,” Football League, and then England 
itself. 

Today, the ex-teaboy is captain of Fulham 
and seasoned in all aspects of Soccer. He 
is the shrewd type of inside-forward with 
whom League clubs are blessed only 
rarely, a player who can change the whole 
progress of his side with a single defence¬ 
splitting pass. 


happy mixture of fact and 
fiction, instruction and amuse¬ 
ment, RavnJond Glendenning’s 
Book of Sport for Boys 1958 
(Andrew Dakers, 10s. 6d.) is well 
up to the standard we have come 
to expect from this book of all 
talents. 

Geoff Dyson, Peter Richardson, 
and Walley Barnes are among the 
famous sporting personalities repre¬ 
sented; Frank Richards, creator of 
Billy Bunter. has several stories; 
and there are many special articles 
covering nearly every aspect of 
sport. 

John Hewie, Charlton Athletic’s 
left-back, has already repre¬ 
sented Scotland at soccer; now he 
is hoping to win honours at table 
tennis. He recently played in the 
Woolwich Table Tennis Associa¬ 
tion’s trials, held to choose the 
district representative teams. 


ramps 

Send for* this smashing hatpin TO-PAd 



Here is a grand bargain that no collector can afford to miss ! Send only 
1/- to day for this guaranteed unsorted collection of about 500 stamps, 
often containing scarce and unusual stamps. You may not get one of 
the stamps illustrated as they are guaranteed unsorted. The catalogue 
value of each lot is about 50/-. Just think—40 stamps for Id. ! 

WE GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION or your money will 
be refunded. This very valuable offer must be limited to one packet per 
applicant, and is to introduce our latest Approval Books. Don’t delay— 
send II- today. Please tell your parents when writing. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

(Dept. C.N.I.), 48 Aire Street, Goole, Yorks. 



ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
H 6 



I'omjiriM'.s ALL 
wry parts an.I 
■till bunt for simple 
assembly lo main- this working Ulretne 
M'»: .■)■. (Jr>\it t-'i jmival, lostnii tivt* aud 
.■a\"Vlajaie U'jy's toy. CuniyMe with 
liiaginui, r.iui easy ilirivtious. 

S ni U.O. 4/. or stamp*. 

Will, PENN, Lt(J. (Drp!. CW), 

535 Hit'll Hoad, Finchley, London, N.12 


3 MANCHURIA TRIE to BAPlfCTQ 
■eryone ordering one of these r nOIVC I O 

' 10 dift. 50 cliff! i locTdiff. 

1 O A iralm. 1 0 Hungary ... 1,6 


San. Arabin 2 

25 dirt. <‘:ii!>• 

K,nin ... 19 Kfimd. 

C -v! .a ... 1 6 M-xici 

2 6 ‘ r . sr -. ii '_ r __ 

! V.vjr tell viur pare nit. ' 
l-.-t iir- 3-1. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
hattstampstN), 16 Kidderminster R4.. Croydon. Sy. 


I/e.nnoa 
2 ; 3 Mn.-.aui!' 
4'- iJapan 
2 6 FiaUnd 
8>.'Poland 


16 
12 '- 
2 - 
3 3 
3 9 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(Alt Different) 


10 Zatizilj.ar ... 2‘- 
10 Afj-hanisiuti 3 9 
' 50 Now Zealand 2 6 

50 India. 1 /• 

25 Egypt ... 1> 

100 China ... 16 

1 00 J:*M:i ... 2 - 

50 Canada ... 1 '4 

J00 Dm. L’mpuv 2 6 

* 50 Austria ... 1/- 

10 Libya ... 1/3 


25 Malaya 
10 Ireland ... 
25 Siam ... ... 

100 Ct. Britain 
25 Iturma 
100 World 
100 Sjjain ... ... 

50 Poland ... 
25 Colombia ... 
10 Rhodes ms ... 
10 Cyprus 


li'6 

1/3 
1/9 
8 6 
2- 
2 - 
19 
1/6 

1/3 

1/3 


POSTAUK 2U. EXTRA. T.sst of Packets and 
Sets h' tu on r‘iifst. STANLEY GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD CAT A LOU CUC 
] 958 KiJj;. is dui- 1 .) l.u- published on Oct. 25th. 
Price 21.-. Postage 1 9. Book your order 
early ly make sure oi ynur ropy Of this 
valuable rciereiicc book. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Atlington St., Victoria, London, S-W.i 


pOR more than 20 years Dennis 
Cullum has been coaching 
Britain’s athletes in hammer throw¬ 
ing. Now he has gone to Lough¬ 
borough College—to become a 
teacher. It is likely that he will 
concentrate on physical education, 
but he is leaving the decision until 
after his first year. . Meanwhile, he 
hopes to carry on coaching two of 
his “star pupils,” Mike Ellis and 
Don Anthony—both of whom are 
at Loughborough, as student and 
lecturer respectively. 

Back to the ti'ack 

^fter helping Britain to win a 
silver medal in the women’s 
sprint relay in the Melbourne 
Olympics, Jean Scrivens retired 
from the running track. Next week, 
however, she will be seen in action 
again, for Jean has decided to run 
for the London Transport team 
which meets athletes from the Paris 
1 Metro (the counterpart of London's 
Underground system) at Hurling- 
ham. south-west London. 

J)°N Thompson, the well-known 
Metropolitan Club’s walker 
recently won the London-to- 
Brighton walk for the third succes¬ 
sive year. In 1956 he returned a 
record time of just over 7J hours, 
and although the course for this 
year’s race was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile longer, he beat 
his record by more than ten 
minutes. 

Newport walkers 

Two 19-year-old walkers who 
are making headlines are Michael 
Shannon and David Davies, of the 
Newport (Monmouthshire) Harriers 
Athletic Club. 

Shannon is the Welsh Senior 
two miles track champion, the 
Welsh Secondary Schools walking 
champion, and British Junior title 
holder. This 6 foot 4 inch young¬ 
ster won the British Junior mile 
title in 1956 as well as in 1957. 

Davies has been more success¬ 
ful on the road. He is the 1957 
Welsh Junior five-mile road and 
the Welsh Senior ten miles road¬ 
walking champion. He is also the 
1957 A.A.A. seven miles track¬ 
walking champion of Wales. 


FREE 30 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
& FOREIGN STAMPS 

IiuTti'ling lat'-st i>s ii- s of Queen's ivipu free 
t-> all riiiucstiii^ ii:y Bargain Approval Books 
oi stamps ami < u-2b.i. stamp. Readers 
in Australia, Now Zealand. South Africa, West 
Indies. Canada, I'.s.A., write to rue enclosing 
Gd. m stamps *u ;uur country for my Pp'vial 
free packet airf Approvals. THJ yutir Fun-uts. 

C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Rd.,Tonbridge, Kent, England 





Across the Race 

John Kay-Mouat of Alderney 
recently became the first man 
to swim the nine miles from 
Alderney to France. The swim 
took 5 hours 15 minutes. The 
route to Ormerville, on the Cher¬ 
bourg Peninsula, crosses.the famous 
Race, where seven tides meet. 

Although Tony Lock’s name 
does not appear among the 
winners of cricket trophies for the 
season, the Surrey and England 
spin bowler achieved a bowling 
.performance that has not been 
accomplished since 1888. This year 
he took more than 200 wickets for 
less than 12 runs each. The last 
bowler to do this was George 
Lohmann, who also played for 
Surrey. 

\ big crowd should be attracted 
to the Alexander Stadium, 
Perry Bar, Birmingham, on Satur¬ 
day. when Birchfield Harriers holds 
its late-season floodlit sports 
meeting. Most of Britain's lead¬ 
ing track and field athletes have 
promised to compete, including 
Derek Ibbotson and Gordon Pirie. 


Australia’s Test cricketers leave 
on Saturday for their tour of j 
South Africa under the captaincy 
of Ian Craig, who has spent the 
summer studying chemistry in this ] 
country. 

Back to back-crawl 

^fter winning a gold medal for 
back-stroke swimming in the 
Olympic Games, Judy Grinham | 
switched to free-style events. She 
quickly established herself as one j 
of the best of Britain’s young free* 
stylers. Now, with the European I 
and Empire championships to be | 
held next year, Judy will soon be 
returning to her favourite stroke- 
the back-crawl. 


“SHACK” BECOMES 
SPECTATOR 


Jnjury has caused one of the 
greatest personalties of soccer 
to retire before his time. He is Len 
Shackleton—that happy-go-lucky 
“conjurer.” often called the 
“ Clown Prince of Soccer.” who 
delighted the crowds with his play 
for. Sunderland and England. 

When he was transferred from 
Newcastle United to Sunderland in 
1948, the sum of £20,050 paid was 
then the world record transfer fee. 
Previously, he played for Brad¬ 
ford. and was once an amateur on 
Arsenal’s books. But the London 
club did not think he would make 
the grade! 

Why did “ Shack,” as he is 
always known, want to take up 
soccer as a career? He told a 
CN sports correspondent; 

“Ever since I can remember, I 


had the urge to be a professional 
footballer when I grew up. 

“When 1 was about nine. I 
played with five or six other lads 
of the same age. and all our spare 
time was devoted to soccer. 

“We used to pretend we were 
the famous players of those days, 
just like most youngsters do! They 
were the players we had read 
about in the newspapers but, 
unfortunately, never seen. 

“Looking back now, though, I 
realise how fortunate I have been 
to be able to earn a living at the 
only interest I had when I should 
haw been preparing myself for 
other things! 

But the wise youngster of to¬ 
day always has some other line 
’up his sleeve’ in case he fails to 
make the grade at soccer.” 


MALTA 

ELEVEN obsolete plus perforation swS" ^ I 
watermark detector, free by return P 0al | 
accompaayiug 

a r\o/ DISCOUNT COLOSXiL 
H*U /O APPROVALS. 3d. stamp. 
Please fell j/oiir parent,?. 

Messrs. B. G. W. FLETCHER (Dept. 41), 

6 Woodlands, Church Road, Br/sfc/, 9 


JOIN OUR STAMP CLUB ] 

AND YOU WILL, RECEIVE FREE * 

FINE BADGE 

Also a FREE SET every month lor >•* 
mouths together with our Approva.*. 
Send 6d. membership tee to 

GLOBE STAMPS . 

119 London Road, Back Drite t LcwcitJJ* | 
Please Consult Parents. Before 


STAMP ALBUM | 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Request Approvals, also Detail of '■ ‘‘ 
Wouderful Gifts available, please 
6d. stamp /or return poa.a;,*- 

Tell uour parent*. i 

MYERS A CO. (CN.10), 

42 Castleview Gdns., Ilford, \ 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREtl 

This flat* packet of stamps (all I I 

offered Free to readers who ^ our | 
postage (overseas 3id.) . and ,*« pr o«‘ J I 
Discount Approvals, (price tcUhout . f/ . | 

-1/. post free.) Please tell l^ ur pjr 

SUMMIT STAMPS, , 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Working*™' — 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus 
Laboratory Equipment, 

Send 3d. stamp for Price 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

60 Stoke New mg ton Hiuh Street, 
London, N»lo 
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61CYGNI, FIRST STAR WHOSE 
DISTANCE WAS MEASURED 


rr HF constellation of Cygnus the 
1 Swan, Which contains that 
i-roup of bright stars known as the 
Northern Cross (described in the 
CN of September 21), contains 
;l | S0 one of the nearest stars to 
our Solar System and which is, in 
■ f ac t. a solar system itself. This 
star is known as “61 Cygni” (its 
reference number in the catalogue 
compiled by John Flamsteed, the 
first Astronomer Royal). Though 
oniv of 5th magnitude, it may be 
easily perceived on any clear dark 
night. At present the star is almost 
overhead between 8 and 9 o’clock 
in the evening. 

GLOWING SUN'S 
The star-map shows “61 Cygni” 
relative to the. other faint stars 
rear it and also the bright star 
Aridcd at the head of the 
Northern Cross and Epsilon at its 
eastern arm. 

If observed through even a 
small astronomical telescope, 61 
Cygni will be seen to be composed 
of two suns. They appear to be 
vm ciose together but are actually 
about 4200 million miles apart 
and therefore much farther from 
each other than Neptune or Pluto 
are from our Sun; but unlike these 
planets they are both glowing suns 
in this solar system of 61 Cygni. 
There may be planetary worlds 
tike our Earth, Venus, or Saturn, 
but if so they would be too small 
to be seen by us, even though 


61 Cygni is the nearest star to be 
seen in the Northern Heavens. 
Actually it is 685,640 times farther 
away than our Sun. 

Each of these two suns of 61 
Cygni is somewhat smaller than 
our Sun, one being about 600,000 
miles in diameter and the other 
about 500,000 miles. They are 
older suns than ours, having 
radiated away more of their 
radiant energy and substance, so 


Arided^ 

* ..---ate 

4.. • 

* . 

6 / Cygni 

Gamma a* 


-Epsilon - 


that they have shrunk to denser 
bodies of the “Dwarf K” Type, 
as astronomers would say, and 
with a much lower surface tem¬ 
perature. This averages about 
4000 degrees Centigrade, whereas 
our Sun averages between 5500 
and 6000 degrees. 

These stars of 61 Cygni were the 
first in the heavens whose dis¬ 
tances from us were measured, 
this being achieved by the German 
astronomer Friedrich Bessel in 
1840. From that time the 
measurement of the Universe 


began. Sir John Herschel de¬ 
scribed the achievement as “the 
greatest and most glorious triumph 
which practical astronomy had 
ever witnessed.” 

The reason Bessel selected this 
faint star in preference to other 
brighter ones was because of the 
great proper motion it 'possessed, 
Bessel rightly reasoning that stars 
which appeared to move fastest 
across the heavens were more 
likely to be much nearer than the 
majority that revealed little move¬ 
ment. 

APPROACHING PLANETS 

Venus and Saturn now appear 
to be approaching each other low 
in the south-west sky, but they 
need to be looked for soon after 
sunset for Venus sets at about 6.40. 
(Saturn sets at about BAS). 

Both planets should be readily 
recognised if the sky is clear, 
Saturn being at a higher altitude 
above and to the left of Venus, 
and also the next brightest object 
in that part of the sky. During 
the next fortnight Saturn will 
appear to approach nearer to 
Venus until by October 20 the two 
planets will be seen apparently at 
their nearest together. Actually 
some 882 million miles separate 
them, Venus being now about 94 
million miles distant and coming 
nearer, whereas Saturn is about 
976 million miles away and 
receding. 

G. F. M. 


NO CLUES FOR THE CONWAYS 


Continued from page 9 

^Gwered from what port he 
V;| kd and when?” Jerry suggested. 

1 ne reporter leaned back, 
uni-.beJ his coffee, and lit another 

• ^ai'cito. 

They have,” he said, “Hallam 
alone from Flensham about 
!i1rce months ago and so far they 


haven't been able to trace if and 
when he returned.” 

“Where was he bound?” asked 
Jane. 

“Cuxhaven.” 

■‘The German North Sea port?" 
Jerry murmured. 

"So when we found Windfall 
she must have been on her way 


back from Germany?” Jane said 
eagerly. 

"She could have been," Blake 
nodded. 

Jerry stared thoughtfully into 
his half-empty mug. 

"If she was it seems jolly queer 
I couldn't find one foreign chart in 
her cabin,” he said slowly. 
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BY OUNH1LLS 


Chewy ! Delicious! Soft creamy 
mint between layers of mouth¬ 
melting liquorice. Treat your¬ 
self and share them around. 


8 <* 

* per 

quarter pound 
pack. Also loose , 





C N Competition Corner 

ROLLER SKATES OR ICE SKATES 

To be Won Here ! 

X° s Peed along on skates is a thrill no boy or girl would willingly want 
to miss . , . and the thrill is even greater when the skates are your 
vun and gleaming new. Enter this week’s competition now and try for 
^nc of the five pairs of Roller or Ice Skates offered as first prizes. All 
j , de ^ U, living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, or the Channel 
J \vi? S may enter » there is no entry fee , 
what you have to do : Pictured above are the heads of seven well-known 
Jv r ds. and shown below (but not in the same order) are their tails. You 
Mmp y say which uils bdong (0 which heads, giving your answers in a 
list on a postcard with the tail number beside the letter for each head. 
Add your full name, age, and address, say whether you would prefer 
Tni r °, r Ice Skates if a winner, then cut out and attach the Competition 
*°A en (marked CN Token) from the back page of this issue. Finally, 
Do,,WJ ent or guardian to sign it as being your own unaided work and 
1 ** stamp is now needed on a postcard) to; 

C N Competition No. 25, 

. 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

ar f tve by Tuesday, October 15, the closing date. 
r_;^es as chosen will be awarded for the five neatest correct entries 
Tht' pvt a , CCor ding to age. Autograph Albums for the ten next best. 
—^ tutor’s decision must be accepted as final. 



"Did- you make a thorough 
search?” Blake leaned forward 
eagerly and Jerry was mildly sur¬ 
prised at his sudden interest. 

”1 looked in all the most likely 
places,” he admitted. “The ship's 
papers were in the top drawer of 
the chart locker. I looked through 
all the charts it contained and there 
wasn’t a foreign one among them. 
They all covered British waters,” 

“D'you figure that's so impor¬ 
tant then, Mr. Blake?” Jane asked. 

“I thinkvit’s a point in favour of 
my theory.” 

“Theory? Have you got a 
theory?” Jerry demanded unable 
to hide his surprise. “ What is it?” 

Blake surveyed the end of his 
cigarette pensively as if he were 
choosing his words carefully be¬ 
fore speaking. 

“I had a chance to examine the 
yacht this morning.” he said. “And 
in view of my inspection and all 
the circumstances, Tm inclined to 
one conclusion.” He paused 
dramatically. “I don’t think she’s 
Brett Hallam’s yacht at all.” 

To be continued 


Mould 
that 
tiger ! 


Model in ‘ Plasticine’, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘Plasticine’. “Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

* - Y mm m m Rig i 

Trade 
Mark 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTOiV . BATH . SOMERSET 


'Plasticine' 


-Successful Algiers ifii 

R.eu4 oa/ me 2®s55S«9 
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GEOMETRY SET 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SUPER ROLL-TOP 

NOW BETTER 
THAN EVER with 
Nickel-Plated Instruments 

Complete with compasses, 
dividers, mapping pen, Cumfaerlind 
drawing pencils, school penholder, eraser, 
two Rolinx set squares, bevelled-edge 
protractor and six-inch rule. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 
Sole D)*tributors:BRITISH PENS LTD., 
* Pedigree ’ Pen Works, Birmingham 41 
and 134 Old Street. London, E.C.t. 
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A NAME TO REMEMBER 



































TIMM; EXPERIENCE 

' y/nv arc yen yawning.” said 

■ V/l-.h the morning half-way 
through? 

f.Hi'vL* ne.wiv vawned vcu:r head M 
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JACKO BRINGS THE MAYOR INTO IT 


do !* 


• w 

.•as walking tt) yu 


i V. 

we: 


tms 


•ml Gu nigh: ! wa 
r miles in the wind and the 

'e me so tired." said Peter, 
en': got over it yet!*’ 

SPOT THE . . . 

;iL\R OF THE PRIVET HAWK* 
as it feeds on the hedge, 
ir. o; t h a w k - m o th cater- 
fecds during 
the day. A 
f u 1 1-g r o w n 
specimen i s 
a boat three 
inches long, 
and despite its 
bright colour¬ 
ing (green 
with a violet- 
edged white 
stripe along 
" its sides), it 's 
to spot. The horn is blacx 
above and yellow below. 

When it has finished feeding it 
will barrow deeply into the earth. 
There, in time, ii wili change to a 
huge red-brown chrysalis. From 
this the moth will emerge the fol- 


FO REAR MED 

’ 1 get imo trouble for tell- 

"Of coarie not." 

"Good. Tve just eaten two of 
h ■ se e,i 1*.;> \ ou told me not to 


HARROW* MARROW 

Tj i' r E\lD a i cry hot gttrdener 



BEDTIME TALE 


MISS POODLE-PARKER 



II WL y° u h-- n down to the 
orchard this morning?" 
Miss Parker asked Mr. Pertly a few 
days ago. 

Mr. Portly finished licking his 
paw, "No.'\Vhy?" 

"There i; wire all along the 
gap in the hedge now. You 
might come and help me scratch 
it aside." she said. "There is a 
mousehole I 
want to watch 
b e 1 o w the big 
apple tree." 

Mr. Portly 
looked at her 
stern! y. "That 
wire has been put 




*0* 

Mr 

- ,vv CTrr-' 


,n-7 




up in the tree, and darted up the 
trunk. 

Then, my goodness! Her paws, 
her tummy, her tail, in turn, got 
plastered with the sticky stuff on 
the greaseband.moth-trap Daddy 
had tied round the‘trunk! 

With half the greaseband stick¬ 
ing to her. Miss Parker leapt to the 
ground. Round in circles she ran. 

howling and claw¬ 
ing at it wildly. 

Ann came rac¬ 
ing to the rescue. 

What a bad 
time followed 
then for Miss 
Parker! The 



there to tell us to 5 sticky S reaf - bc ~ 

keen nut. So we ' ' l . is! ing waterproof. 




Harrow: 
i> y own this 


astonishing 


ughs 


to 


!i a 

Th.it hdievc it or not, 
l can't lift it into my burro n\" 

OBJECTS AND SOUNDS 
"J-J k.vj; you noticed how some of 
the adjectives we use to 
d-*icfibe blinds are often very like 
the sounds themselves? Here are 
objects and their sounds; see if 
\vu ca:i pair them otT. 

fa) Siren, drums, chains, paper, 
trumpets, silk. 

fbi Clank, rustle, swish, blare, 
roll. wail. 

TA A7.NT7 HV1VS 

yyiLi is Said to; lake silk, take 
his (or her) seat, take a watch, 
*ake a count, j.;kc a set, take a 
haw V • 

BEGINNING WJTH H " 

Cun you find the names of these 
penpiv.' All begin with 
the letter H. 

Cfimbed Everest. 

Discovered circulation of the 
blood. 

Composed the "Messiah." 

King of England killed in 1066. 

Had a comet named after him. 

Was Prince of Denmark. 


keep out. So we 
must keep out!" 

"Butwhy? We 
have played in 
the orchard ever 
since we came 
out here to live." 

Miss Parker 
objected, twitch¬ 
ing her whiskers haughtily. 

"Something bad will happen if 
you disobey!" Mr. Portly warned 

She did not believe him, r.nd off 
she went. Presently she had 
scratched her way under the wire. 
She watched the mousehole, and 
nothing happened. Then she 
thought she saw something moving 



awav toe stick 1 


would not come 
off, even with 
warm suds. "And 
it will make her 
ill to lick it!" 
said Ann tear¬ 
fully. 

"We must cut 
fur," said Chris- 


PLACE THE MOUNTAINS 
Jn what countries arc thes? 
mountains? 

Everest. Snowdon. Scawfell Pike. 
Kilimanjaro. Ben Nevis. 

IN THE RIGHT PEACES 
]n]iGHi big towns and cities are 
shown on this map of Eng¬ 
land. but the names have been put 
in the wrong places. Can you say 
which are their correct positions? 
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SCHOOLBOY HOWLER 
Qhms are places where people 
live. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus and Saturn 
arc low in the south-west. In 
{ h e morning 
Mercury is low 
in the east. 
Our picture 
shows the Moon 
at 8.30 p.m. this 
Wednesday. 
October 2. 


topher. Which they did. 

Ann laughed then. "Why, she 
looks exactly like a poodle dog! 

I shall call her Miss Poodle- 
Parker now!" 

Later, Christopher rewired the 
gap more strongly, but Miss Parker 
had learned her lesson. 

Jane Thornicroft 

SAME SOUND 

The ■ two words missing here 
both sound the same, but are spelt 
differently. Can you say what 
they are? 

J±s he looks into his cornfield 

The farmer-his hair. 

"The wheat is full of-!” he 

cries. 

"How did they all get there?” 

NUMBER PUZZLE 

Can you, with the aid of the 
following clues, find a brightly 
coloured bird with a name of ten 
letters? 

Letters 1 2 3 4 rules a country. 

5 67 8 is found in the sea. 

5 6 3 49 10 is part of the hand. 

PET NAMES 

* Can you identify the creatures to 
whom we give these pet names? 
Dobbin, Jumbo. Polly, Leo. 
Muffin. Donald. Bruin. Mickey, i 
.Reynard. Rudolph. • 

The answer* to these p»zzies 1 

are given in column 5 I 


izme 1 

I ( 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES' 

Olijrrl. and sound.. Siren. w,il. Dn„„ 
SilkITviA Twr ' , l"'<- i’t 

Taking ways. Barrister, M.P., * a ii or 
trnui.' player, sf ace or concert cirtDt ' ’ ‘ 
Number pnrrle, Kin^nOirr 
Place the mountain. Nepal, V, n lcs 
Tnji^nnyiko, Scotland 
!n the Right Places. I Newcastle- • 
lifile. J Hull, t r AiTttTrrt-^'.GJ 
I ivrrpool, 5 DrUtol. 

6 London. 7 Brighlon. 
f> Tlvmouth 
Same sound. Tenr^, 

(nre-* 

Br ginning with U. Sir 
Ed mun d Hillary, 

Harvcv. Handel, 

Harold. H alley, 

Hnmlct 

Pet Names. Horse. Elephant. Perm.. 
Mute. Tii.*!;. Bear, Mouse, l’ot. I'rin.l;--.- 

JUST A FEi'/ f'/ORDS 

1 . A Setpjestcrcd really mean-srt .i-i i-' 

safe kf-epi.og and so secluded. 1 ji 
Latin 'rqtie.vter. a trustee.) 

2. C Cryptic means hidden. (From f-r-.', 
kryrilitxos.) 

3. C To disseminate is to spread or 
abroad; to diffuse. (From Latin A. 
asunder, and seminare, to sow./ 

L B Avuncular means of an uneU-. 

Latin oi-iineufrij, an uncle.) 
a. A Turbid means disordered; m ii K , 
thick. (From Latin iurbiJns—u,r : . 
tumult.) 

A Acrimonious means Litter tenn.-r.-.i 
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(From Latin orrifuooin-— 
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It surfaces and dives by itself 


Atomic Sub 

REtfL WORKING MODEL 

Something very special from Kellogg’s. Awonderfu 5 ; 
scale model of the American Navy's “Nautilus/ 
the first nuclear-sub in the world. Fuel it with or¬ 
dinary baking powder, place it in water... and 
bingo, up and down it goes under its own power. It's 
absolutely free in the Corn Flakes packet shown 
here—but only fora short time. So hurry—collect 
your fleet of atom subs while they last! 

6 different colour subs to collect 


LOOKFOR. 
THE PACKET 
WITH 
THIS 
BAND ON 






































































